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1881. doctrine seemed to verge upon Socialism, and
to infringe upon political economy. The Court,
however, at once set to work, and cut down rents
on an average of rather more than 20 per cent.
It was impossible that the Chief Commissioners
should do all the work themselves, and Sub-Com-
missioners, selected by Mr. Forster with anxious
care, held local inquiries, making a practical ex-
amination of the soil, and applying what Lord
Salisbury called the " umbrella test." Meanwhile
the Ladies' Land League, of which Miss Anna
Parnel^ sister of the imprisoned Ieader9 was Presi-
dent, took the place of the proclaimed organisation,
whose funds had been conveyed to Paris by its
treasurer, Mr. Patrick Egan. A lamentable tale
of outrage, and even murder, followed. With
constant and fatal persistence crime dogged the
steps of coercion. During the one month of October
three murders, all undoubtedly agrarian, were com-
mitted in the province of Munster alone* Again
Mr. Forster began to speak of resignation,1 at the

. 20. same time suggesting to the Prime Minister that
the Protection Act might have to be renewed.
Mr. Gladstone encouraged him, and he had much
need of encouragement, for he enjoyed the confi-
dence of no class, nor of any party, in Ireland. By
Home Rulers, and by the bulk of the peasantry, he
was attacked as the enemy of the nation. The
Tory landlords, or many of them, distrusted him as
a Liberal, and a member of the Cabinet responsible
for the Land Act. Mr. Gladstone complained,
not without justice, that the landed gentry of Ire-
land expected the Government to do everything
for them and would do nothing for themselves.
In theory Mr. Forster was as absolute as the
Emperor of Russia. In practice he was power-
less to prevent the continuance of terrorising crime*

1 Reid's Ufe of Forstery L 868,